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DREAM-LIFE 



BY M. SENIOR 



You ask me what you've been to me this while? 
Well, I shall tell you. 

I never knew you half so well, before we parted, months ago. 
You were a stranger then, almost — and now, I fear I know you far 
too well. 

You've been (it's hard to say, you know) — but this: 

I've fancied you have been my lover — or the father of my child . . . 

And moi'e than that, you've been at times my child . . . you 

know? . . . 
No, you can never quite imagine that strange fancy . . . no. 
It was, perhaps the best — to feel I knew you, had you to myself 
Before a single other could. 

Well, that and more you've been. 

You've haunted every thought. 

We've walked, hands joined and naked thigh to thigh, 

Along the ridge of hills — wind blown like those sad willow-leaves; 

Or we have dived together into dark wood-pools. That night 

The moon shone, and you said, " I see a lily, white," 

And pointed straight to me . . . 

And once I traveled far, being a figure-head upon a ship and you 

the sea. 
I held my head up high to be embraced by such a noble lord, 
And, tho ' you burned me in the sultry Chinese Sea, 
Or lashed me round the Horn, 
Laughing, I held my head up high, and dashed the well-loved spray 

about my throat . . . 
Well, that's not all: 

For we 've been sea-gulls, skimming wing to wing across the waves ; 
And we 've been leopards crouching in the jungle . . . 
That's queer, you say? 
Why, you have been my god, and I have bruised my lips against 

your cruel bronze hand. 
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Nor is that all: 

Waking I've dreamt of you and dreaming lived with you. 

Onee we drifted in a copper boat below a cliff empurpled by the 

setting sun; 
We floated on forever— or till the ending of the dream . . . 
That was a dream. But this I tell you happened : 
I walked out to the fields to gather lilies, 
Gold, black-spattered ones, the lilies of the field. 
I held them close, great armfuls, and brought them toward the beach ; 
And there I spread the lilies deep like rushes on a floor, 
And sought you out to show you this new bridal bed . . . 
Was I awake? — O, yes. 

And once while walking by the sea, the mist uprose and floating 
Settled down upon my shoulders 

And I started, for I tho't you'd thrown your arm lightly about 
me . . . 

And more . . . and more . . . 

Were these not strange thoughts that left me neither day nor night ? 

And now I see you and I find there's nothing left for us, 

At least for me. 

I've dreamed love's all and real life seems so pale, 

And you must go — so go. 

I 've lived with you as we could never live together, 

And if you'll only go— yes, leave me now, I think I still can live so. 

M. Senior, 



